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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 
(Continued.) 


The ships being almost ready to return, 
it was thought proper that some decision 
should be had respecting the allegations 
against Smith. His accusers affected com- 
miseration, and pretended to refer him to 
the censure of the company in England, 
rather than expose him to a legal prosecu- 
tion, which might injure his reputation or 
touch his life. Smith, who knew both their 
malice and their impotence, openly scorned 
their pretended pity, and defied their resent- 
ment. He had conducted himself so unex- 
ceptionably in every employment which had 
been allotted to him, that he had rendered 
himself very popular; and his accusers had, 
by a different conduct, lost the affection and 
confidence of the people. Those who had 
been suborned to accuse him, acknowledged 
their fault, and discovered the secret arts 
which had been practised against him. He 
demanded a trial, and-the issue was, that the 
president was adjudged to pay him 200/. 
but when his property was seized in part of 
this satisfaction, Smith generously turned it 
into the common store, for the benefit of 
the colony. Such an action could not but in- 
crease his popularity. Many other difficul- 
ties had arisen among them, which, by the 
influence of Smith and the exhortations of 
Hunt, their chaplain, were brought to a 
seemingly amicable conclusion. Smith was 
admitted to his seat in the council, and on 


» the next Sunday they celebrated the com- 


munion. At the same time, the Indians came 
in and voluntarily desired peace. With the 
good report of these transactions, Newport 
sailed for England on the 22nd of June, 
promising to return in twenty weeks with 
fresh supplies. 

The colony thus left in Virginia consist- 
ed of one hundred and four persons, in very 
miserable circumstances, especially on ac- 
count of provisions, to which calamity their 
long voyage did not a little contribute, both 
as it consumed their stock, and deprived 
them of the opportunity of sowing seasonably 
in the spring. Whilst the ships remained, 
they could barter with the sailors for bread; 
but, after their departure, each man’s allow- 








ance was half a pint of damaged wheat, and | 
as much barley, per day; the river, which 
at the flood was salt, and at the ebb was 
muddy, afforded them their only drink; it 
also supplied them with sturgeon and shell- 
fish. This kind of food, with their continual 
labor in the heat of summer, and their fre- 
quent watching by night, in all weathers, 
having only the bare ground to lie on, with 
but a slight covering, produced diseases 
among them, which, by the month of Sep- 
tember, carried off fifty persons, among 
whom was captain Gosnold. Those who re- 
mained were divided into three watches, of 
whom not more than five in each were Ca- 
pable of duty at once. All this time, the 
president Wingfield; who had the key of 
the stores, monopolized the few refresh- 
ments which remained, and was meditating 
to desert the plantation privately in the pin- 
nace, and remove to the WestIndies. These 
things rendered him so hateful to the rest, 
that they deposed him, and elected Ratcliffe 
in his room; they also removed Kendal from 
his place in the council, so that, by the 
middle of September, three members only 
were left. 

Ratcliffe, being a man of no resolution 
nor activity, committed the management of 
affairs abroad to Smith, in whom his confi- 
dence was not misplaced. At the same time, 
the Indians in their neighborhood brought in 
a plentiful supply of such provisions as they 
had, which revived their drooping spirits; 
and Smith, seeing the necessity of exertion, || 
to secure themselves, and provide for the | 
approaching winter, partly by his animating | 
speeches, but more by his example, set | 
them to work in mowing and binding thatch, | 
and in building and covering houses. In | 
these exercises he bore a large share, and, | 
in a short time, got a sufficiency of houses | 
to make comfortable lodgings for all the peo- | 
ple, excepting himself. This being done, and | 
the provisions which the natives had brought 
in being expended, he picked a number of | 
the best hands, and embarked in a shallop || 























which they had brought from England, to | 
search the country for another supply. 
The party which accompanied Smith in | 
this excursion, consisted of six men, well 
armed, but ill provided with‘ clothing and | 








other necessaries. What was wanting in | 


equipment was to be supplied by resolution 
and address; and Smith’s genius was equal 
to the attempt. They proceeded down the 
river to Kecoughtan [Hampton] where the 
natives, knowing the needy state of the co- 
lony, treated them with contempt, offering 
them an ear of corn in exchange for a mus- 
ket, or a sword, and im like proportion for 
their scant and tattered garments. Finding 
that courtesy and gentle treatment would 
not prevail, and-that nothing was to be ex- 
pected in the way of barter, and moreover 
provoked by their contempt, Smith ordered 
his boat to be drawn on shore and his men 
to fire at them. The affrighted natives fled 
to the woods, whilst the party searched their 
houses in which they found plenty of corn; 
but Smith did not permit his men to touch 
it, expecting that the Indians would return 
and attack them. They soon appeared to the 
number of sixty or seventy, formed into a 
square, carrying their idol Okee, comnosed 
of skins, stuffed with moss and adorned with 
chains of copper. They were armed with 
clubs and targets, bows and arrows, and ad- 
vanced singing to the charge. The party 
received them with a volley of shot, which 
brought several of them to the ground and 
their idol among them; the rest fled again 
to the woods, from whence they sent a de- 
putation to offer peace and redeem their 
god. Smith having in his hands so valuable’ 
a pledge, was able to bring them to his own 
terms; he stipulated that six of them should 
come unarmed, and load his boat with corn, 
and on this condition he would be their 
friend and give them hatchets, beads and 
copper. These stipulations were faithfully 
performed on both sides; and the Indians in 
addition presented them with venison, tur- 
keys, and other birds; and continued sing- 
ing and dancing till their departure. 

The success of this attempt encouraged 
him to repeat his excursions by land and 


| water, in the course of which he discovered 


several branches of James river, and parti- 
cularly the Chickahamony, from whose fer- 


| tile banks he hoped to supply the colony 
(| with provision. But industry abroad, will not 
| make a flourishing plantation without eco- 


nomy at home. -What he had taken pains 
and risqued bis life to provide, was care- 
iessly and wantonly expended; the traffic 
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with the natives being under no regulation, 
each person made his own bargain, and by 
out-bidding each other, they taught the In- 
dians to set a higher value on their commo- 
dities, and to think themselves cheated when 
they did not all get the same prices. This | 
bred a jealousy, and sowed the seeds of a 
quarrel with then’, which the colony were in| 
a poor condition to maintain, being at vari-| 
ance among themselves. 
(To be continued. ) 
—s i oo 
For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Corttinued. ) 
Haste, haste, Orlando, czrve on ev’ry tree, 





The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she. 

Shakspeare. 

Braubenski proceeded on his search with 
a heavy heart, and almost hoping, if he did 
not find Roselle, some accident might ob- 
struct his return, for he could not live with- | 
out her; but the remembrance of his good 
and beloved Malda checked these impious 
thoughts, and brought a salutary reproof into 
the bosom of the afflicted father. 

He now quickened his pace, hallooing as 
he explored every inch of ground, but all 
in vain; no Roselle could he discover, and 
only the hoarse reverberation of the hollow 
bosom of the wood answered to his repeated 
calls. 

Despairing now of finding her alive, he 
resolved to seek the river, and see if the 
winds had even been so merciful as to throw 
her body on the shore, that he might be cer- 
tain of her fate. 

The gray eye of twilight had closed, and 
the dappled glories of Aurora began to scat- 
ter over the orient horizon just as the hap- 
less Braubenski reached the margin of the 
stream. Fastened to a stake upon the water’s 
edge was the little boat, which he sometimes 
used in fishing, as well for pastime as sub- 





sistence. He sat some moments gazing at | 
the barque in which Rosellc, the object of his 
care and solicitude, had often angled by his 
side, and involuntarily wept at the thought 
that she would never more be seated there! 
Wiping the honest tears from his eyes, he 
prepared, with feelings the most acute, to 
return to Malda without their darling child, 
dreading the consequence of the certainty of 
her fate; when casting a look across the 
stream, he observed a man standing on the 
opposite shore, who, as Braubenski was ra- 
ther deaf, had called to him in vain, and now 
beckoned to him to hasten across. 
Braubenski immediately repaired to the 





find that the storm, the last night, had com- 
pletely destroyed the frail passage, and not 
even a vestige of it remained. Filled with ex- 
pectation, he returned, found he had left the 
key of his boat at home; but with a sudden 
effort he broke part of the stump to which 
she was fastened, and leaping into the boat 
proceeded across. 

When the man, who was Fiaurice, saw 
Braubenski approach, he flew to inform his 
master that relief was at hand, while Brau- 
benski, following in astonishment, was con- 
ducted a few hundred yards to the entrance 
of a wood, where he beheld a scene that fill- 
ed him with delight and wonder. 

The young baron Linhault sat at the foot 
of a tree supporting the head of a lovely fe- 
male, who, upon beholding Braubenski, flew 
into his arms, exclaimed “ my father!’ and 
fainted on his bosom. It was Roselle. 

Tears of transport ran down the cheek of 
the honest peasant, as he held her in his 
arms for some moments with speechless ec- 
stacy. What must have been his feelings at 
this moment! He beheld the object of his 
dearest affections; she whom he supposed 
buried in a watery grave; for whom he had 
mourned with the severest anguish; for 
whom he had defied the severity of the rag- 
ing tempest, and left the shelter of his hum- 
ble cottage at the noon of night, clasped in 
safcty to his heart! The transports of his be- 
loved Malda, too, rushed forcibly upon his 
mind, and he thought that his joy could 
know no increase. 

The noble soul of Linhault melted at this 
scene of consummate bliss; he gazed in 
transport at the venerable father and his too 
lovely daughter. The thought of her being 
the promised bride of Leopold checked for 
a moment his joy, but all powerful virtue 
soon destroyed these selfish views, and his 
heart beat in delight as he mentally exclaim- 
ed, “ I am the instrument that has produced 
this scene of happiness!” and even the 
thoughtless Flaurice could not behold the 
father and his recovered child, without emo- 
tion, in spite of the levity of his character, 
and mechanically drew his handkerchief 
across his eyes, to stop the generous tear 
that broke its passage on his cheek. 

Though Linhault was much affected at 
this melting interview, he was still more 
astonished and confounded by conjecture, in 
observing that the joyful father imprinted 
not a kiss upon the face of his enchanting 
daughter, and almost envied him the happy 
opportunity. What could restrain a parent 
from giving the innocent pledge of affection 
to a dear child raised as it were from the 
very grave? Yet Linhault had, a short time 








bridge, but was astonished and chagrined to 


before, the same opportunity, but had too 


much honor, too much virtue to profit by it. 

The overjoyed Roselle now recovered 
from the swoon into which the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of her father had 
thrown her, and overwhelmed her deliverer, 
in whoin she lad recognised the handsome 
stranger, with the most grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

* Behold, my father,” she cried, “ the no- 
ble stranger to whom you owe the safety of 
Roselle; but for him I should now have been 
a lifeless burthen at the bettom of the rapid 
stream! How should you, how will my mo- 
ther pour out her soul in gratitude to the 
instrument of my salvation!” 

As she spoke, her eyes beamed something 
more than gratitude, and she blushed as she 
met the pleasure beaming glance of Lin- 
hault. 

Though the youth disdained the idea of 
committing a noble action in hopes of a re- 
ward, he turned away to conceal the chagrin 
that became visible on his face, upon his be- 
ing very coldly thanked by Braubenski for 
hazarding his life for the preservation of his 
beloved child. 

Roselle was astonished; ashamed of the 
light m@hner in which her father returned 
his acknowledgments for her safety; but she 
had to learn that Braubenski would have 
been much more gratified if any but an in- 
habitant of Sobeiski castle had rescued Ro- 
selle from destruction. 

His mysterious reasons for this strange 
disposition, as well as the reason of his not 
imprinting the kiss of affection on his daugh- 
ter’s cheek, which excited so much astonish- 
ment in Linhault, it is more than probable 
the catastrophe of our narrative may upfold. 

As it is possible our readers may be anx- 
ious to hear in what manner our fair hero- 
ine was preserved, in order to gratify their 
curiosity we shall proceed to relate it—in 
our next number. UBALDO. 

(To be continued.) 
+ 
For the Repertory. 
EQUITUS. No. Il. 

A bad memory is a common complaint 
This defect arises, in general, from want 0! 
close thinking. People suffer their minds to 
rove from one object to another, withou! 
fixing upon any. Public discourses of the 
most serious nature, and private conversation 
on the most important subjects are lost oD 
such minds. While they should be employ- 
ed in examining, in comparing and reflect 
ing on the subject discussed, foolish imagin® 
tions frequently occupy their whole attention 
In the same way, business is mismanaged, 
by forgetting, or what is all one in effect 





by. neglecting, the proper method, and tri 
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fling from one thing to another. It is an un- 
fortunate circumstance that habits of this 
kind are frequently grounded in the youth- 
ful mind. Thoughts are left to take their 
‘course without any such thing as a deter- 
mined channel: like the waters of the brook 
which stray through capacious valleys, they 
run from one side of their arca to the other, 
find obstructions to their course, and are 
naturally driven into another direction. Thus 
with the unregulated mind, a wandering and 
devious disposition is indulged in preference 
to a straight and regular course, and gather- 
ing strength by time, a habit becomes more 
and more established, and seldom is there 
fortitude of mind sufficient to correct the 
procedure, however sensible a person may 
be of its pernicious tendency. 

Memory is the great medium by which 
we are enabled to reason. Were we not 
possessed of this faculty of recalling past 
scenes into view, we should lead an animal 
life, on a level with brutes. He then that 
would act consistent with the dignity of hu- 
man nature, should regard memory as one 
of its most valuable prerogatives, and on all 
occasions endeavor to preserve and improve 
it by assidious cultivation. A. 


As the preceding is rather short for an es- 
say, we subjoin an apposite selection, which 
happily forms an appropriate appendage, and 
can scarcely fail to be generally acceptable. 


Ed. 
HELPS FOR MEMORY. 


As memory is the storehouse of know- 
ledge, it may be of use to point out a few 
methods for enlarging it, or accommodating 
its present size to a more convenient dispo- 
sal of its contents. Those who labor under 
any defects in the nature of this faculty, 
should carefully attend to them, and apply 
suitable remedies. 

The state of the memory principally de- 
pends on that of the brain; and if the latter 
be too hot or too cold, the former will suf- 
fer loss. A proper mixture of heat and cold 
is most favorable to memory. Lord Bacon, 
in some part of his works, prescribes par- 
ticular medicines for restoring it to a just 
balance, where it is wanting. Our own ex- 
perience, however, will teach us how to act 
in many cases. Too much sleep, by stupify- 
ing the head, and too little, by inflaming it, 
are extremes equally pernicious to the at- 
tainment of learning. The student must 
avoid nightly watthings and morning slum- 
bers, as he would intemperance, which is not 
less fatal to the mind. 

Having seen how the brain is disposed by 
nature, our care must be directed to the 
application of it as it respects memory. We 
Should be careful not to commit things to 


| object of thought should be reviewed in 


| mation of true ideas, as well as the retention 





be remembered, till they are well digested, 
and accurately understood; the views of the 
mind should be clear and pointed. Every 


succession, and canvassed with a scrupulous 
exactness. When there is an imperfect com- 
prehension of ideas, the knowledge result- 
ing is unimportant and transitory. There 
can be no extensive degree of retention, 
without understanding. The traces which 
ideas, passing through the brain, leave upon 
it, are deeper or fainter, in proportion to 
the vigor of conception. Men who think 
superficially, are seldom retentive: impres- 
sions follow one another sufficiently quick; 
but, like circles in the water, they vanish as 
soon as they are made. Inattention is the 
source of this imperfection. They are at no 
pains to examine their ideas, to compare 
them with each other, and discern their 
agreement or difference. Hence their ideas 
are retained for a short time, and the mind 
is always kept in a state of blank. 

Beside a just understanding, method is 
also necessary. It not only assists us in the 
act of committing to memory, but will serve 
to retain or recal ideas which appear to be 
lost. Every one’s experience shows the ad- 
vantages of method. For example, how 
easily the scholar gets off any passage from 
an author who observes a connecticn of 
thought; while the same number of lines, 
composed of independent sentences, cost 
him infinite labor, and perhaps are at last 
badly committed. When there is no bond of 
union amongst our conceptions, but only a 
random relation to each other, it cannot be 
expected that the mind should be ready in 
recollection, or dextrous in passing from 
one thing to another. 

As man is constantly busy in amassing 
materiais of knowledge, he would be em- 
barrassed how to adapt the whole to useful 
ends, if he had not the art of connecting 
ideas of the same species or class. When 
any new idea is acquired, it should be im- 
mediately annexed to that bundle of them 
peculiar to it. Thus knowledge is divided 
into parts or sections, according to its quali- 
ty; and, upon each addition, the mind takes 
a general survey of that part of it to which 
the newly entered idea belongs. Hence 
arises a double advantage, viz. of imprinting 
fresh ideas, and recovering the memory of 
old ones. 

Nothing can be more prejudicial to lite- 
rary acquisitions than that hurry of mind to 
which some busy spirits are subjected. 
Coolness and deliberation, on which the for- 


of them, is dependent, belong to souls in- 
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clined to peace and tranquillity. How can 










memory exercise her powers amidst tumult 
and distraction! There must be no intellec- 
tual commotion while a train of thought is 
carried on; but the utmost composure should 
be studied. 

Whateyer is read, or thought, should be- 


}come the subject of conversation. It is of 


inconceivable help to memory, by deepening 
impressions on the mind, and evincing how 
far our studies have been well digested. 
Conversation, like a mirror, discovers our 
imperfections in knowledge, and often re- 
moves the flattering opinions which we had 
formed of our powers. 

Writing also has a very impressive ten- 
dency. Whoever is at the pains to write out 
any thing in a fair legible hand, will facilitate 
the business of memory. The act of writing 
fixes the attention on each letter and word, and 
the mind, in recollection, easily recals them 
in the order of succession, and joins sen- 
tences or paragraphs, according to their 
relative places. It is Plato, surely, who re- 
marks that writing is apt to produce care- 
lessness; and by releasing memory from the, 
severity of her task, to weaken her capacity. 
But this objection holds not good in ex- 
perience. Writing is generally found to 
strengthen weak memories, and to render 
strong ones accurate. 

Care must be taken not to overcharge the 
memory. Small portions must employ its 
first essays, and a gradual increase be made, 
according to its power. If it be too much 
strained, it will lose its elasticity and force, 
and, like a weak body oppressed with weight, 
grow in imbecility. A few trials will con- 
vince a person to what point he may safely 
go; and to exceed it, is not only ineffectual 
to any good purpose, but, as before observed, 
hurtful. Many teachers, from neglecting to 
estimate the strength of boys’ memories, 
often do them a serious injury, for which 
nothing can compensate. 

There have been many devices formed 
for assisting the memory, upon the ingeni- 
ous scheme of Simonides; but all of them 
are tedious and confined. The best way for 
acquiring a sound memory, is by a mode- 
rate and constant exercise of that faculty. 
All habits are strengthened by practice; and 
memory will as soon yield the fruit of it as 
any other. To improve the power of reten- 
tion, should be the constant care of the stu- 
dent, in order that industry and improvement 
may attend each other, as uniformly as cause 
and effect. 

— 

He knows not how to speak who cannot 
be silent; still less how to act with vigor and 
decision. Who hastens to the end is silent: 
loudness is impotence. 
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_with whose actions we are acquainted. 
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For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 

In all the works of nature, we beho}d that 
uniformity and regularity, which at once 
designate their beauty and the wisdom of 
their Creator. No where do we find that jar- 
gon and imperfection, so characteristic of 
the very refinements of art. All is harmo- 
nious, admirable and great, without a single 
blemish or defect in any thing necessary or 
useful to man. But the noblest, the most as- 
tonishing master piece in nature, is the hu- 
man frame; “fearfully and wonderfully is it 
made.” The perfect adaptation of one part to 
another, the delicacy of structure and the 
grandeur of the whole machine, call forth 
our amazment and admiration. Compared 
with surrounding objects, it rises superior 
to every thing in sublimity and beauty. But 
the machine itself, though calculated to ex- 
cite such sentiments as thesc, is by no means 


sr 


so astonishing as the movements within. 
The animal economy is the very paragon 
of perfection; mysterious in its nature and 
far above our comprehension in many of its 
operations. But there are some of the laws, 
by which the human system is regulated, 


The existence of man requires some ex- 





es 





many other points of view. The business oi 
the day in which we are engaged, calls forth 
the energies of our mental faculties; these 
are so frequently disturbed and wearied by 
our numerous pursuits, that dt is’ indispen- 
sably necessary they should enjoy some ces- 
sation from action. For, although some 
metaphysicians have ventured to assert that 
the mind is active in sleep, yet we believe 
that correct reasoning has established a doc- 
trine directly the reverse. If the mind be 
not passive, what good would result to it 
from the tempory suspension of bodily ac- 
tion, which all acknowledge to be necessary? 
To sleep, is only to enjoy an absence from 
the cares, the anxieties which perplex and 
annoy us through the day. It is to experience 
an exemption, a transitory respite from the 
troubles of life. Is fortune rugged? is our 
path beset with thorns’ Blest is repose, be- 
yond expression blest! it frecs us trom the 
oppressive load that daily bears us down. 

The laborer, who is compelled to toil from 
the rising to the setting sun, for the support 
of his family, knows the full value of sleep. 
Worn down with the fatigues of the day, 
his languid limbs need something to refresh 
and invigorate them. He enjoys the pleasure 
of repose, even though his bed be no better 





ertion of bodily and mental powers; these 
would soon sink into decay, if a period of 
rest was not allotted to thei. The exigen- 
cies of the body demand a relaxation from 
toil, a retreat from the affairs of life, in or- 
der to be recruited for more vigorous action. 
The animal machine (says a writer) like the 
the clock, must be wound up once in twenty 
four hours. 

Sleep is as necessary to man as food; it 
gives to wearied nature the blessings of re- 
pose! We read, it is true, some extraordi- 
nary accounts of persons living without 
sleep for months and years; but these are 
slight deviations from the usual order of 
things, so uncommon as to make scarcely 
an exception to the almost universal rule. 
Indeed it would appear as though the dark- 
some gloom and still silence of the night, 
were destined to answer this necessary end. 
They seem to point to retirement from the 
cares, the busy scenes of life. All animated 
nature is dependent on this grand provision 
for support and existence. 

The feathered race, whose tuneful and 
melodious notes please and delight us all the 


day, drop their sweet strains when evening 
shades appear. And shall not man retire to 
rest? Shall he not quit the active stage of 
business and fall a while into forgetfulness, 
to taste the pleasures of this momentary 
death? Sleep is not only necessary to the 





than a bed of straw; and he rises with the 
morning light, prepared to enter on his 
customary employments. 

How sensibly do we feel the effects of a 
temporary deprivation of sleep! It enervates 
the whole fabric, unhinges the system and 
for a while creates disorder and confusion 
in the exercise of our functions. It unfits 
us for acting the part of men and for ming- 
ling with society. It damps our ardor and 
zeal, and casts a veil over the effulgence of 
genius. It renders objects disgustiul, which 
at other times afford pleasure and satisfac- 
tion; in short, it seems to interrupt the very 
order of nature. Such is the importance of 
sleep and such its utility to the human race 
and to all animated creatures. 

Who then will contend that man has an 
inherent principle of action, an innate pow- 
er of motion? or who will assert that any 
living being possesses such powers! They 
are alike totally dependent on the impres- 
sions of external agents, and without these 
they would soon drop into nonentity. Sleep 
is nothing but the effect of the action and 
abstraction of such stimuli as are capable of 
producing it There is as much philosophy 
in the phenomena of sleep, as in many other 
things which escape general notice. Be this 
as it may, we know by its effects, that it is, 





indeed, “ tired nature’s sweet restorer.”’ Hap- 
py are they, whose midnight hours roli 





healthy functions of the body, it is useful in 


———_—_—_— 


tormenting dreams and the frightful forms 
of fancy. T. D. M. 


a 
For the Repertory. 
MY ADVENTURES. 
Strange it may be, and so it is, but my 
old woman says, teaze me she will, if I don’t 
tell our funny adventures. A mix medley of 
oddities it will be, drunk and sober, dirty 
and clean, and such like things as half the 
world never thought about. But to comply, 
I needs must; and where to begin or where 
to end, is a matter not yet determined. Well, 
as the story goes, I and my wife, or as de- 
center folks would say, my wife and I, be- 
witched with some odd notion or other, took 
it into our heads to go a journey. Was mor- 
tal ever amazed like I, to hear such a pro- 
position from an old maid, just turned of 
forty. To be plain, I’d half a notion some- 
thing was brewing for a long time, and now 
d’ye see, the bung’s out of the hogshead at 
last. Well, it can’t be helped, thought |; 
but to be sure, a man’s pocket is the best 
place for his own money. But the old plague 
harrassed my very soul all night, till at last 
I told her, to keep her long tongue within 
her teeth and she should see our neighbor’s 
bread coach at the door next morning. You 
must know my old woman's a lady so called, 
a cart was too mean for her, plague on such 
stinking pride. So the coach was geered up 
with a fine old horse, just turned of eighteen 
and blind only in one eye, and off we started 
bright and early by the peep of day. Things 
went on gaily, till we had reached thirty 
miles from home, when of a sudden, bless 
me, how it scared us! down went the coach 
and we of course with it, plump into a great 
wide ditch. My wife screamed, murder! got 
the hysterics, till at last I told her, for mer- 
cy’s sake, to hold her peace, or she would 
certainly raise all the neighbors, though by 
the by, we had not seen a living being for an 
hour. This pacified her a little, when on 
telling her we had one consolation yet left, 
she cried out, dear Ned, what’s that? Why, 
Betty, said I, it’s bad enough, dear knows, 
but sure it might have been worse. Beings 





little calmed from the fright, we began to 
conjecture what was to be done; here lay 
we, in as pretty a pickle as mortals ever 
heard of, and at this moment it seemed as 
if the very elements had clashed, it thun- 
dered, lightened, poured and hailed in tor 
rents. My wife and I weng all this while in 
the coach, in a very humble posture, dis- 
puting about getting out. She began to rail 
at me for being miserly and getting such ab 
old hack; and I quoth, retorted by telling het 
that all old gossips ought to be served thus; 
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business. Thus the time passed, the storm 
increasing, till at length, the poor old horse, 
tired of hearing our arguments pro and con, 
took it into his head to lie down. This was 
something like coming to an equality; but 
recollecting that we had some good old home 
made wine in the coach box, I determined 
to take a sip by way of refreshment, as it 
had never entered my brain to think of 
bringing eatables at, all; and as for my old 
wife, neither drinkables nor eatables were 
thought of, her head was stuffed with the 
thought of her jaunt. The old horse, as I 
concluded, must needs be in want of drink, 
and remembering that a good man is mer- 
ciful to his beast, I offered him some of the 
clear stuff, d’ye See, and he drank it off 
cheerly O. It was now near night, and 
we were in the midst of a thick wood, where 
ghosts and fairies are known to resort, so 
we concluded it would never do to stay here, 
and after harranguing a while we got out of 
the coach in erder tod mend it. This was my 
suggestion, you must know, for I was by 
this time in a talking mood, and to tell the 
truth my old woman was so far under the 
weather, as to be not very troublesome by 
her loquacity. After studious reflection, I 
hit upon something at last, which to be sure 
a philosopher can always do. Necessity, they 
say, is the mother of invention, so by dint of 
what people call “ mechanics” I fell to work, 
and at length, after the short space of two 
hours, got the coach on a horizontal posi- 
tion, as far as my eyes could determine, and 
there secured it with the but end of my 


_ old cart whip. This, as I thought, was a toler- 


able expedient; better than none, however. 
But how to get out of the wood was the 
next plan, in order to find some neighbor’s 
house to get a night’s lodging. So after 
getting my wife on my shoulders and giving 
her a blessing or two for bringing me into 
such a scrape, I trudged out of the wood 
with all speed; when lo! before we got out, 
as I was crossing a narrow log that was 
placed over a quag mire, the horse sat off 
full tilt, which so alarmed me that my feet 
slipt from under me, and where we went, any 
fool might guess; why, to be sure, into all the 
horrors of a mud pond, surrounded by frogs, 
fairies, and every such thing, in the dark too, 
it was enough to frighten any man out of 
his wits; yet there were we. Did mortal ever 
witness such a scene! The poor old horse, 
quite fatigued, had broken loose from the 
coach and gone fast ahead, no doubt, with 
more sense than either of his comrades, to 
acquaint the next neighbor of our approach. I 
forgot to mention, in the introduction, that my 
old woman to look fine, put on her very best 
cimity gown, that cost many a good shilling 
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of my money, and whip me if she did‘nt 
look fine enough, that is as some folks call 
it. However, it was a pity to see her lying in 
such a 
I picked her up, determined to make her 
walk, but upon second consideration thought 
she looked tco beastly nasty to go along side 
aman of my standing; 
mounted my back a second time. It just now 
happened, as good fortune would have it, for 


wood, which cheered my soul amazingly. 


jj have, that this was nothing | but the light of 


ing powers in this, but all grannies, so called, 


things. My thoughts were soon realised, for 
it was not long before we came butt up 
against an old log house, so old indeed, that | 
iad I have known any thing about Neah’s ark | 
I might have conjectured thet this was one 
corner of it revived in our modern times. 
The side of it, which in my notion faced the | 
north, was almost battered in by the storm, 
and though from appearances, I expected 
but poor fare, yet in I pushed and my old 
woman followed, as we might expect, for | 


old man’s back. The inkeeper, for it hap- 


come, and after chatting awhile he proved to 
be one of our old neighbors, who left us 
several years ago, much as I left my home, 
instigated by an old fool of a wife. Finding 
who his guests were, a pot of good rye mush 
with a little indian in it, d’ye see, and some 
molasses to make it palatable, was served up. 
Each of us was presented with a stout ladic 
and so to-work we fell like two hogs, and in 
afew minutes, it was clean enough, that whe- 
ther “ bellies were full or no, the pot was 
fairly empty” and licked as nice as if a cat 
had been at it. A bowl of good whiskey was 
next ordered, which, never fear it, had no 
danger of standing a ground. For a fuli hour, 
my old woman sat as mute as a mouse, 
something queer too for old gossips, but 
now she broke out at such a rate, that I pray- 
ed heartily within myself, that the mush 
which was yet sticking in her throat, might 
rise up and choak her. So she told our 


ad- | 


ventures as well as her memory served, and 
{ helped her out in the rest. We had now en- 
joyed ourselves so happily as to forget coach, 
horse and every thing else, but it so turned 
out, that the good old horse had made free 





plight, and dirty and vexed as I was, | 


accordingly, she 
I always thought myself a lucky fellow, soa | 
light beamed in through the edges olf the | 
But my wife, plague on her nonsense, would | 
"the moon, gnd notwithstanding my logic, and | 
all the rain that was falling in rivulets almost, | 
I could not persuade her of her mistake..: 


Any man might have perceived my reason- 


know nothing of astronomy and such queer 


told you, she was safely seated on her | 


pened to be a tavern, gave us a hearty wel- | 


| : 
| assistance from those 


Se eS 





| 

Our friend promised to get the coach in or- 
| der next morning bright and early, so bed 
| time having arrived, we dropt anchor for the 
night on the best heap of straw in the house. 
Now my old woman began to get sober, and 
after insisting for half the night, that I should 
| commit our travels to paper, so to get some 
sleep, I promised to grant her desire, which, 
| d’ye see, like a faithful fellow I am 1 
ing to accomplish. 


now gOo- 
And if fortune should be 
| frisky in the rest of our journey, you shall 
hear again from your friend and humble ser- 
| vant, NED NEVERHEED. 

At the old log house. 


+ ee 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. L 
If public friendship you would e’er attain, 
Your subject vary, and the end you'll gain. 


Boileau, 
Mr. Editor, 


The great number of essays which pre- 
sent themselyes to the view of the pub- 
lic, renders the part of an agrecable es- 
sayist difficult to perform. Almost every sub- 
ject has been alternately stretched upon the 
|x wheel of torture; and whilst a new adventurer 
| | is, on the one hand, in danger of being per- 
i piexed in the mazes of his plan, he has on 





t 
{ 
| 
| 
ii 
{i 


|| the other, to cope with the invidious tygers 
lof. criticism. Under the 
|| proving by sound and candid remark, either 
from a malicious heart or a stubborn con- 
tempt of literature, they, by laboring to dis- 
sect the productions of the zealous champions 
of moralit; 


pretext of im- 


t 
; 
i 
i 
| 
| 


with the barbarous instrument of 





| unskiiful p rejucice, encourage the obscurity 
of vice and endeavor to defend it from the 
| just punishment of public hate. 

| Having thus foreseen what we have to fear n 





and fixed our determination to look upon the 


futile efforts of the malicious critic with an 
| cye of pity, and regard the attacks of the vi- 
| Clous with philosophical contempt; confident- 
ily hoping, that Scylila we shall 
| not be ingulfed in Chi rybdis, Peter, Peace- 
able (a literary friend) and myself, 


1 avoiding 


prepose 





publishing in your sheet a scries of essays, 
calculated to comprehend diversity of matter, 
er the furnishing of which we shall expect 
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fiowers to adorn our collection. Whilst we 
endeavor to deracinate the rankling weeds 
uf vice, the flawercts of virtue shall expe- 
rience our peculiar attention: her opening 
buds we will study to shield from the tem- 
pestuous blasts of frigid adversity, and the in- 
fected breath of withering detraction; whilst 
the deformities of the one are exhibited in 
colors, we hope, capable of exciting disgust, 
the ornaments of the other (which though 
they add nothing to her intrinsic worth or real 
beauty yet they render that beauty m<re ob- 
servable) shall not be neglected. The enthu- 
siasm with which our subject inspires us 
may perhaps carry our hopes beyond the 
bounds of prudence, but as far as our ability 
extends you may consider our promises as 
ulready performed. We would be happy if 
we could say of our paper in the words ofa 
celebrated poet. 
« Delectando pariterque monendo.” 

Should we, however, fail in instructing, 
which we confess we have some reason to 
fear, our end will not be entirely unattained, 
if we succeed in pleasing. As our exertions 
will be the productions of Icisure, the peru- 
sal of the unemployed is all that we may 
presume to expect. 

Relying on the clemency of the generous, 
and the impartiality of the world, we present 
them our introductory number containing a 
development of our plan. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 

N. B. Original communications for this 
series, if left at the office of the Repertory 
shall receive prompt attention. 

— 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

When for the hope of acquiring a small 
portion of fame, so eagerly desired by wri- 
ters of every description, an author seeks to 
palm upon the public the productions of 


another as his own, he deserves to be thus | 


publicly exposed. 

I refer to the lines published in your last 
number said to be written in the manner of 
Shenstone, and signed “ Alonzo;” that the 
piece in question is not original you may 
have occular demonstration by referring to 
page 32, vol. I. old series, of the Port Folio. 
I did not think Alonzo’s brain was so shal- 
low and devoid of penetration as to imagine 
so glaring a plagiarism could remain undis- 
covered. I am, sir, &. DETECTOR. 

—_— 

For the Repertory. 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. If. 

Oh! Reason, glorious, greatest boon to man! 
Gift from eternal Love, the fountain pure 
From which each blessing to us sweetly flows, 


—== 


Ne’er let me lose thee while the genial spark 

Of life does animate my care worn frame. 

To be deprived of that donation sweet, 

That ranks us *bove all other creatures far, 

Is dreadful. Sad is yonder wretch's fate, 

Whose garb disorder’d, wild and vacant stare, 

Prociaim him lost to ev’ry smiling joy; 

I meet him often, as I pensive stray, 

But quick he starts and shuns me. Once as gay 

Was he, as is the young and sportive roe 

That lightly bounds o’er verdant hills and vales, 

With all the carelessness of innocence; 

But now a maniac, all ’s alike to him, 

_ The whisp'ring breeze that ruffles searce the stream 

| And the fierce patt’ring of the fearful storm. 

Heav'n’s rude winds piercing coldly through his 
cloak, 


Disturb him not. Unconsciously his feet 

Do press the lonely shore, and when the storm 

Is for a moment hush’d, his plaintive song, 

Borne on the less’ning gale, strikes to the soul. 

One mournful verse, that he perhaps did love 

When reason fill’d her throne, the burthen sad. 

He never weeps; tears cannot force a path 

Down his paie furrow’d cheeks; furrow’d indeed, 

Not by the wint’ry storms of chilling age, 

But by excess of sorrow and misfortune. 

His blanch’d locks wanton wildly in the wind, 

And all his gestures to th’ observer tell 

His mind is crazed, alas! for e’er o’erthrown. 
But who shall dare to murmur at the fate 

Which God allots to all of mortal birth? 

Who dare to censure his divine decrees, 

His equal justice into question call? 

| In his own wisdom the Eternal oft 

Bids the dark clouds of woe descend and burst 

‘Their terrors wild on ovr devoted heads; 

But ’tis to wean us from sublunar joys, 

And turn our thoughts unto a better world. 

Nor may I think the weight too heavy; each 

Doth bear 4is share of sorrows, and no more. 

Can he, who tempers the keen northern blast 

To th’ necessities of the tender lamb, 

That, shorn and pilfer’d of its shelt’ring fleece, 

Shivers with cold whenever the * frowning skies” 

Pour out their wrath, forget to weigh our claim 

| To his protecting care? He never can. 

| Unseen his mercy leads us through the paths, 

The thorny paths of this dark ‘* vale of tears.” 


* . . 7 e * * * 


But, lo, the morning dawns through yonder cliffs, 
The shepherd’s pipes do welcome its approach, 
And their wild chorus through the dewy groves 
Reverb’rates; hark! how bly the and sweet the sounds; 
Each feather’d songster tanes his little throat 
To joyous strains; each heart is light and gay. 

ST. ORME. 


——~s 
For the Repertory. 


LAUREL HILL.* 
A POEM, IN THREE PARTS. 
Part I. 

Here rocks on rocks in awful grandeur rise, 
Supporting trees that tower to the skies; 
Here precipices strike th’ astonish’d eyes, 
And the dark rocks with frowning aspect rise; 
While caverns echo with the catarac’s roar, 
Whose waters loudly lash the rocky shore. 





* On the banks of the Schuylkill, near the falls. 


Worn thin and threadbare by the hand of time, , | 


| 








Here can th’ extended eye, delighted, trace 
The watery element of the finny race, 
Through wilds romantic and through boundless Spaoe; 
Till, wearied with the distant straining view, 
Returns to nearer scenes, of varied hue; 
Where fields are waving with the golden grain, 
Where lambs are playing on the level plain; 
Or where the sunbeams with the waters play, 
Or where, secluded from the scorching ray, 
The humble, peaceful anglers love to stray. 
Such various scenes such various beauties mix, 
The wandering eye knows not on which to fix; 
In wild luxuriance nature’s hands appear 
T’ have form’d a paradisial bower here; 
Tremendous rocks secure from vulgar view 
This ‘‘ love ingpiring” grove, known but to fews 
Where flowers, in sweetness, with each other vie, 
That charm the heart, and please th’ admiring eye; 
Thither Zephyrus wafts his spicy gales, 
Sweets gather’d from his flower scented dales¢ 
Breathing fresh odors in this dear retreat, 
And sweetness gives to those already sweet; 
The playful flowers and the whisp'ring trees, 
Are sweetly kiss’d by this refreshing breeze. 
The lofty trees’ embow’ring branches spread, 
Luxuriant, o’er each fragrant flow’ret’s head, 
O’er viclets blue, o'er roses white and red; 
Myrtles, embraced by twisted eglantines, 
And flowers blooming by the purple vines; 
Turtle doves wooing, chrystal fountains Aowing, 
Little birds singing, infant rose buds blowing, 
Lillies and violets kissing, roses playing 


_ With wanton breezes and their course delaying; 


Inspiring all the heart and soul to prove, 
In a new paradise, the sweets of love. 

To this sequester’d bower of peace and lowe, 
Alone, at early dawn, I often rove; 
Before a new born ray of Phebus flies, 
To gild, with orient tints, the eastern skies; 
To see the flowers blush, with morning dew, 
That adds new lustre to each brilliant hue; 
And with delight to taste and sweetly sip 
The rose of health from off Aurora’s lip; 
While warbling birds, with untaught melody, 
Make vocal every wood and every tree; 
While I v almighty God my homage pay, 
And hail, with songs of praise, the infant day. 

DELLA LIRA 





For the Repertory. 
ADDRESS TO CAPTAIN GRUMMET, 
On his leaving Philadelphia for the sea shore, to 
improve his health. 
Adieu, my friend! may prosperous breezes swell 
The losen’d sails, and waft thee safe away; 
Yet whilst thou’rt absent I, deserted, dwéll 
Amid regrets, which cloud each opening day. 


But though thou’rt gone, I rove o’er every scene 
Where thou and I sweet moments oft have pass‘; 
In fancy, see thy sun burnt placid mein, 
Whiist hope assures me thou'lt return at last. 


My father’s house no more ’s perfumed with ta, 
The fragrant smell has fled, alas! with thee; 

On distant lands thou tread’st the beach afar, 
And fond musquitoes greet thee, ’stead of me: 


But when salt water has thy health restored, 
I, once again, thy well known form shall see 
With gossip friends around the circling board, 
And see thée sip a balmy cup of tea. ' 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC: 
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For the Repertory. 
THE DRUNKARD. 


The tempest loud bellowing, howl’d o’er the plain, 
And shook with dismay all the tenements round; 
Eolus assumed his tyrannical reign, 
And burning with vengeance unfeelingly frown’d; 


High mounted the waves of the boisterous sea, 
Which his eyes flashing fury with horror sur- 
charge, 
The infuriate surges engulfing her lee, 
Destruction forebode to the wallowing barge. 


The forests resounded with beasts’ frightful cries, 
Which the wind to the ocean enragedly bore; 

Their deafening clamors awaken’d the skies, 
Which responded in thunder their horrible roar. 


In this time of awe, when night’s sullen glooms 
In mantles of darkness the hours invest; 

No lustre escaped from the tremulous moon, 
No meteor blazing illumin’d the west, 


No stars of the ev’ning, (with terror aghast, ) 
No planets of night, for from earth they were 
veil’d, 
With influence cheering, their radiance cast, 
To illume in his fury the ravenous gale: 


Unguided, where madness directed he roves, 
Ungovern’d he rush‘d in his headlong career, 

And swept in his circuit the shadowy groves, 
Which bade him defiance, unshaken by fear. 


Mountains shuddering groan‘d ’neath the horrible 
sound 
Of the trumpet he bore in his blood distain’d hand, 
And the fury he spread, when he darkening frown’d, 
Envelop’d in terror the ocean and land. 


Alone, on the shore of the echoing deep, 

A wretch steep’d in sorrow despondent did roam, 
He seem’d in an accent unceasing to weep, 

And articulate faintly, ‘‘ I once had a home.” 


His garments were tatter’d, distressing his form, 
His cheeks were bedew’d with misfortune’s chill 
tears, 
Unprotected he wander’d amid the wild storm, 
Which frown’d on his sorrows and howl'd o’er 
his fears; 


His hair all dishevel’d, his shoulders o’erhung, 
Which exultingly viewing the hurricane scorns, 
And to his pain’d senses discordantly rung, 
The knell of his wife, and his station forlorn. 


His woes he recounted, his errors confess’d, 
To Heaven his melting petition preferr’d; 
He once had a family, happy and blest, 
But now it no longer his miseries heard. 


* ©, Drunkenness! strange are thy footpaths, in- 
deed, 
How could J pursue them!” the wretch would ex- 
claim; 
“ My wife by thy fury ordained to bleed, 
Lives no more ’gainst thy horrible acts to declaim. 


Within thy foul form what seducing is seen? 
What lures us to thee when it lures to destroy? 

Thy smiles are all hideous, infernal thy mien, 
And thy greatest delight is to damp real joy. 


Then hw could I make such an infamous choice? 
How could I a wife and an offspring despise? 
And fly at the sound of thy dissonant voice, 
To perform what thy horrible arts-could devise? 








To the fishes my body I'll render a prey, 

No flattering falsehoods shall glow on my tomb, 

’Tis fate’s strong command, which her ensigns con- 
vey 

Who seal the black scroll of my merciless doom; 


He raved with distraction; ‘ O, fatal decree!” 
With frenzy transported, in agony cried; { 
From a rock that o’erhung the tempestuous sea, 
He precipitant plung’d in its swallowing tide. 

THADDEUS. 





For the Repertory. 
SONG. REFLECTION’S TEAR. 
Tune—-The Lass of Patie’s Mill. 
Oft does reflection’s tear, 
In thoughtless silence flow, 
When to my mind appear, 
Times when I knew no woe; 
When ev'ry care was lull’d, 
In happiness secure, 
And from each moment cull’d, 
New pleasure to endure. 





When Esther, lovely fair, 

Oft bless’d me with a smile, 
But blissful joys so rare, 

Did last but for a while. 
I loved her, and I thought 

My love was well repaid, 
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dison; and this is, perhaps, in the power of 
any young writer who will take the same 
pains that he did to acquire it. 

We present Ned Neverheed to the pub- 
lic in his own homespun dress; and leave 
his “ marvellous adventures” to “speak of 
him as he is;” but we would fondly hope 
that his heart is not so hardened as to have 
sincerely “ prayed that the mush, which was 
yet sticking in her (his “ old girl’s’”’) throat, 
might rise up and choak her:’’ want of feel- 
ing has a direct tendency to mar, counter- 
act or destroy the pleasurable sensations 
which wit and humor are calculated to in- 
spire. 

Of the merits of the Cabinet, or of its 
projectors and coadjutors, a correct judg- 
ment cannot be formed, until we have seen 
several successive numbers of the contem- 
plated series. We would, however, just hint 
to the authors, that by great precipitancy in 


| ushering zmmature productions to the pub- 


lic view (the almost invariable fault of young 
writers) they will not only defeat every 
laudable object of their undertaking, but 
slide into a careless habit of composition, 








But this I vainly sought, 
Inconstant was the maid. 


satay 


And now to range the world, 
In wretchedness, alone, 


I'm doom’'d in grief to moan; 
But hope I still caress, 

And oft forget my harms, 
For Esther yet may bless 

Her faithful Edward’s arms. I 








Philadelphia, | 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We accept, with thankfulness, the offer | 
of Mentor; and have no doubt that his | 
plan, if pursued with good judgment, will 
edify as well as amuse. His anticipation that 
objections will be made to his undertaking, 
onthe ground that many of the anecdotes are 
not new, will, with every intelligent reader, 


following: that if we must never publish any 
thing but what in the strict sense of the 
word is zew, that is, what has never been 
thought of or published before, we may as 
well throw away our printing presses at 
once, since at the present day, literally and 
philosophically speaking, “there is nothing 
new under the sun;” the most fascinating 
and desirable talents that an author can pos- 
sess is the ability of presenting old things 
in a new and captivating form, and impart- 
ing lively interest to whatever falls from his 














pen. This was the felicitous charm of Ad-| 


From pleasure’s summit hurl’d, ij 


JULIO EVERARD. || 4, Miss AZerwaret Wilson, daiantter objobs 





} 
be obviated by one or two reflections like the | 





devoid of accuracy, strength and elegance, 
which they may, perhaps, forever afterwards 
strive in vain to conquer. 
— 
MARRIED, 

At Washington, Pennsylvania, on Thurs- 
day evening the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mat- 
thew Brown, Mr. William Wiison, of the 
house of Hood and Wilson, of Philadelphia, 


Wilson, esq. of Washington. 


or 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of Boston, da- 


ted Smyrna, February 16, 1810. 


“ About midnight I experienced a consi- 
cerable shock of an earthquake and while at 
dinner next day the shock was twice repeated. 
I have since learned that the same earthquake 
was felt, in sll its terrific force, in the island 
of Candia (the ancient Crete); that the 
greater part of the city of Candia and all 
its fortifications, are entirely destroyed, and 
u destructive fire raging at the same time, 
added to the miseries of the wretched in- 
habitants; that eight villages in the neigh- 
borhoed of Candia, are but heaps of rubbish, 


and many thousand people buricd in the ru- 
|ins of their own dwellings 


gs, drowned in the 
rush of water, or perished by the fire, for 
it seems as if all the elements had conspir- 
ed in vengence against this unhappy island. 
The olive fieids ave destroyed, end the most 
luxuriant part of this beautiful island ex- 
hibits at present but one wide waste of ruin, 
devastation and death. The carthquake has 
been (as letters which are reccived meution) 
felt in Cairo, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily, and 
in all the islands of the Archipelago, in many 
of which it has thrown down houses and 
done other damage. 
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Sailed from New York on the 2nd inst. the 
United States brig Hornet of thirteen guns} 
captain Hunt, for France and England. The 
ifornet has a covemment messenger on 
board. 

——— 

Captain Story of the Tamaahmaah, arrived 
at New York on the 2nd inst. from Liverpool, 
informs that the British frigate Venus, with 
Mr. Morier, the new charge des affairs, on 
board, was to sail from Portsmouth on the 
24th of June; and that Mr. Jackson is to re- 
turn to England in the frigate Venus. 

—+ 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

1 have been thinking that a collection of 
anecdotes moral, historical, biographical, 
literary, humorous, &c. all thrown together 
promiscuously, might be a pleasant ingre- 
dient in your olio; «nd shall, therefore, offer 
you a string of them, every week if possible, 
or at any rate as often as I can find time. 
Good anecdote, I conccive, may be made an 
agreeable medium through which to convey 
amusement, diversion, entertainment, in- 
struction or even improvement: it opens a 
direct and ready inlet to the heart; and, by 
reason of point and brevity, often has a more 
salutary effect upon the mind than the for- 
mal didactic of moral duty. That such may 
be the happy result of my labors, is my ardent 
desire; and lest the reader should feel disin- 
clined, or neglect, to make the proper ap- 
plication of the useful anecdotes that may 
be offered, I shall take care to do it for him, 
by way of a remark or reflection subjoined. 
T well know that many parts of my miscel- 
lany have appeared before, some in one 
shape and some in another: but what of that? 
The proverb says truly, that “a good story is 
not the worse for being told twice;” and if 


it be stamped with virtue, truth, good sense | 


and delicate wit, I will hazard the assertion, 
that it is sterling coin which will never de- 
MENTOR. 


THE AMUSER. No. I. 

1. A dozen jovial fellows, who had been 
cracking their jokes over a bottle, had in- 
dulged rather freely in wine and wit, tll 
they had emptied the sixth bottle. Being 
‘Joth to stop short in the height of their 
lee, they sent fora jolly Hibernian, chuck- 
ling at the idea that by his blunders they 
might be enabled to take him in for the 
reckoning: Well, Pat, they all cried out at 
‘once, we can’t go on with our fun without 
‘you; you are a humorous dog: come, sit 
down and take a glass. We have been try- 
ing our ingenuity in the way of questioning: 


preciate. 
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must call ‘for his bottle, or pay a dollar. 
Very well, says Pat, I’m agreed. Well, then, 
suys the chief wit, what is the reason that 
there is no dirt found at the mouth of a hole 
which a squirre] makes in the ground? and 
all were agape for the answer. Why, says he, 
because the squirrel first begins to dig at 
the dottom of the hole. After aloud burst of 
ha! ha’s! they, all at once, bawled out, why, 
how the deuce could the squirrel get there? 
Och! my honies, that’s your own question, 
d’ye see, cries Pat; so, answer it instantly, 
or down with your dust every soul of you. 
In a twinkling, their “ mirth was changed to 
melancholy;” and Pat, having demanded the 
debt of honor, obliged them to go on tick to 
the landlord for the amount; so clapping the 
remaining six dollars into his pocket, wish- 
ed them a good day, and prudently walked 
off, leaving them to reflect that even “ wits 
may be outwitted.” 
Remark: Rightly served, for attempting 
to make a butt of a fellow creature. 
2. A thief, in Maryland, having stolen a 
hog, had tied its legs together after killing 
it; and, for the convenience of carrying it, he 
let the hog rest on his shoulders, while the 
rope with which it was tied went over his 
breast. On his way home, finding himself 
fatigued, he laid the hog in the crotch of a 
tree, about the height of his shoulders, in 
order to rest himself. But the hog slipping 
through, the rope that was round the man’s 
breast slipped up to his throat, and imme- 
diately choaked him to death; and in the 
morning they were both found dead, the 
one on one side, and the other on the other 
| side of the tree: thus, the thief hanged the 
| hog, and the hog, in his turn, by the rule of 
| lex talionis, hanged the thief. 
| Remark: A just reward for villainy. 
3. Some years ago, a gentleman in the 
legislature of one of the states, not very re- 
markable for trunsfiarency of character, was 
strenuously advocating the passing of a bill 
for the emission of a paper currency. After 
a great deal of warmth, he declared, in the 
conclusiongof his arguments, that if the bill 
did pass, he would stake his refutation toa 
farthing, that the currency would be equal 
to gold and silver. I don’t like betts (observ- 
ed a person in the gailery) but, I think that 
| that is a very egual one. 

Remark: There is many a bett not a far- 
thing better or a whit wiser. 








LANDLORDS 
\ TILL find it their interest to have their Houses 
entered on the Register (without a charge) — 
those that have them entered, are let immediately, at 
J. H. BAKER’s 
Register and Intelligence Office, 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 4, 1810, 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 28th July to the 4th August. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Abscess O 1 Gangrene 01 
Apoplexy 0 1 Hives 01 
Casualty O 1 Inflam. ofliver 0 1 
Cholera morbus 1 22 Insanity 1 90 
Consumption of lungs4 1 Mortification 1 0 
Contusion 0 2 Old age 1 0 
Convulsions 1 4 Pleurisy 10 
Deciy 0 1 Sore throat 01 
Diarrhoea Q 4 Small pox natural 1 1 
Dropsy 1 0 Unknown 0 1 
Dropsy of the breast 1 1 -- 
Dropsy inthe brain 0 1 15 46 
Drowned 2 0 —_—_— 
Dysentery 0 1 Total 61 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 25 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between 1 and 2 16 60 70 0 
2 5 2 70 80 1 

$ 10 0 80 90 2 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 «SO 3 Ages unknown 0 

SO 40 8 a 

40 50 Total 61 


0 
By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 
76 


July 30 78 78 
31 76 78 80 
August 1 72 74 76 
2 70 72 74 

3 70 72 74 

4 72 73 75 





Genuine Bank Notes 

OF THE DIFFERENT STATES, EXCHANGED 
OR TAKEN FOR 

LOTTERY TICKETS. 


REGISTER kept fur the Purchase and: Sale of 
Real Estate, and for Letting and Renting of 

Houses, Stores and Lots. 

Notes discounted and money advanced on mer. 

chandize. 

No charge for entering of property or examining 


the Register. By J. H. BAKER 
Lottery and Exchange Broker, 
‘ No. 133, S. Fourth street. 


N. B. A General Intelligence Office kept at the 
above place, for the mutual accommodation of store 
and house keepers, and for all persons who want 
employment, viz. clerks, men or women to atteni 
stores, house keepers, nurses and wet nurses, jour 
neymen and journeymen mechanics, apprentices, 
hired, bound or bought men and women servants, &c. 

Aug. 11. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is fout 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom ‘sirett, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott, No. 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No. 249 Mar 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 


lisher, will be thankfully received. 
— 








PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 








he that puts a question that he can’t answer, 





Aug. 11. Nv. 138, S. Fourth street. 


No. 17, Arch Street. 
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